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only meaning here. This is of course a mere outline of the
book. But you see what a perfect piece of aesthetic criticism
it is. Who indeed but a Greek could have analysed art so well ?
After reading it, one does not wonder any longer that Alexandria
devoted itself so largely to art-criticism, and that we find the
artistic temperaments of the day investigating every question
of style and manner, discussing the great Academic schools
of painting, for instance, such as the school of Sicyon, that
sought to preserve the dignified traditions of the antique mode,
or the realistic and impressionist schools, that aimed at repro-
ducing actual life, or the elements of ideality in portraiture, or
the artistic value of the epic form in an age so modern as theirs,
or the proper subject-matter for the artist. Indeed, I fear that
the inartistic temperaments of the day busied themselves also
in matters of literature and art, for the accusations of plagiarism
were endless, and such accusations proceed either from the
thin colourless lips of impotence, or from the grotesque mouths
of those who, possessing nothing of their own, fancy that they
can gain a reputation for wealth by crying out that they have
been robbed. And I assure you, my dear Ernest, that the Greeks
chattered about painters quite as much as people do nowadays,
and had their private views, and shilling exhibitions, and Arts
and Crafts guilds, and Pre-Raphaelite movements, and move-
ments towards realism, and lectured about art, and wrote essays
on art, and produced their art-historians, and their archaeologists,
and all the rest of it. Why, even the theatrical managers of
travelling companies brought then* dramatic critics with them
when they went on tour, and paid them very handsome salaries
for writing laudatory notices. Whatever, in fact, is modern in
our life we owe to the Greeks. Whatever is an anachronism
is due to medievalism. It is the Greeks who have given us the
whole system of art-criticism, and how fine their critical instinct
was, may be seen from the fact that the material they criticized
with most care was, as I have already said, language. For the
material that painter or sculptor uses is meagre in comparison
with that of words. Words have not merely music as sweet
as that of viol and lute, colour as rich and vivid as any that makes
lovely for us the canvas of the Venetian or the Spaniard, and
plastic form no less sure and certain than that which reveals
itself in marble or in bronze, but thought and passion and
spirituality are theirs also, are theirs indeed alone. If the
Greeks had criticized nothing but language, they would still
have been the great art-critics of the world. To know the